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COMING EVENTS 


'Cats and Predation' Sue Hutchings 
Workshop 

Exford Weir — Organ Pipes National Park 
'Birding in Vietnam' Susan Myers 

You Yangs 

Workshop 


FNCV Fauna Group—Raymond Gibson 

(Please note change of date—see notice page 14) 
Workshop 

Swan Island and Sand Island 

'Birds of the Murray Valley' Chris Tsaros 
Workshop 


Note change to program 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 June, 2001. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not be accepted. 


Hard copy or diskette to 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0416 006407 
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CLUB EXCURSION - 17 JUNE 2001 
EXFORD WEIR - ORGAN PIPES NATIONAL PARK 


Leaders: Donna Wood (Ph. 5221 2956) and Joe Hubbard 


9.00 am Depart Little Ryrie Street carpark (behind Griffiths Bookstore). If convenient, check here for those 
without transport. 


Directions: Таке the Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road, turning right into Exford Road - signposted ‘Melton’ — (3 km 
past Werribee Road). Independent travellers should wait here to join us. 


We will take our time along this road, stopping at the Exford Weir (Melton Reservoir) picnic ground and 
surrounds, which might be all right for a bird or two. This is just past the Exford School, left hand side. 


Continue to Melton via Exford Road, turn right into High Street and at the roundabout, turn left into 
Melton Highway (Keilor-Melton Road). Travel to Hillside (housing estates!), at second roundabout turn 
left into Calder Park Drive (partly unsealed), left, carefully, onto Calder Freeway and before you can 
catch your breath, right hand turn into Organ Pipes NP, arriving at approximately 11.30 am. 

This is a return trip of about 170 km. We should be back in Geelong by 5.00 pm. 


There is an excellent Information Centre at the National Park. The descent to the Organ Pipes is a 
steepish, well surfaced track. There are toilets and picnic facilities at both venues. 


(VICROADS Edition 4, Maps 77-78 and Melways Edition 26, Maps 3, 115, 354. 


NEWS BITES! 


б The GFNC has been involved as a community group stakeholder іп the process to develop а management plan 
for Avalon Beach. A major part of the study has been to determine the fate of the 27 beach huts (plus 
outbuildings) that exist on the public land comprising Avalon Beach. 


The GFNC has submitted that the area be managed for its environmental values and that (as a Ramsar site) 
best practice management principles are adopted. Sewerage and wastewater cannot be appropriately managed 
at Avalon Beach and therefore GFNC committee considers that the area is not suitable for continued permanent, 
semi-permanent or holiday use. The Department of Natural Resources and Environment (NRE) (in its draft 
report) generally concurs with this view and has recommended that private use of the huts cease within 5 years 
and that the area be managed for its environmental values. However, NRE are still toying with the idea that 
some of the huts could remain to be used for holiday use only. The committee also considers 5 years as the 
best outcome for the long term future of the area. The committee also considers that 5 years is a fair time for 
this to occur. 


. Тһе Geelong Environment Expo Seminars аге commencing this week. 
6.6.01 6.30 pm City Hall, Geelong, a Sustainable City? 
7.6.01 8.00 pm Historical Records Centre (GHRC), Healthy Rivers — Problems and Solutions. 
17.6.01 10.00 am River Red Gum planting at Buckley’s Falls 
12.7.01 8.00 pm СНЕС Biosphere Reserve Western Port Phillip Bay, Connewarre & Swan Вау. 


. A Marine Parks Strategy meeting took place 7.00 pm Thursday 31 May. More details to follow... 


Our speaker tonight is Sue Hutchings and her subject is ‘Cats and Predation.’ 

Sue is currently completing a PhD through the Deakin University based on her research into the cat population at the 
Anglesea Tip. Sue's research has focus both on ecological considerations and environmental management. This 
study follows her research into fox control undertaken for her masters degree. Sue lives in Corio and enjoys ihe local 
heathlands at Point Addis and the Anglesea area. 


July speaker will be Raymond Gibson from the FNCV Fauna Group. 

The FNCV Fauna Group has undertaken many surveys of mammals at various sites throughout Victoria. Ray has 
been involved with the group since 1972. He has participated in the ‘Stag Watch’ program in mountain ash areas, the 
Rushworth Forest nestbox program and surveys of the New Holland Mouse in the Dutson Downs area of Gippsland. 


For more notices 
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OUT AND ABOUT 
... Valda Dedman 


| have been further out and about 
than usual this month. At 
Pambula, on the New South 
Wales south coast, | went looking 
for barnacles, because that was 
where Syms Covington, former 
servant and collector of specimens 
for Charles Darwin on H.M.S. 
Beagle, found seven species in 
1850. Covington had emigrated to 
Australia about 1840 and settled in 
Pambula, but he and Darwin 
continued to correspond. Darwin 
wrote two books about barnacles, 
and his study of them over seven 
years contributed to his ideas on 
the origin of species, because they 
have evolved into strikingly 
different forms and live in a variety 
of habitats. He was absolutely 
fascinated by them. 


And no wonder. These little 
creatures deserve to be better 
known by the likes of you and me. 
They are Crustaceans in a class of 
their own, the Cirripedia, and there 
are about 1000 species world 
wide. There are two main groups, 
the rock or acorn barnacles, which 
look like miniature volcanoes, and 
the stalked or goose barnacles. 
The adults are usually stuck onto 
rock or other hard surfaces 
(although there are a few parasitic 
forms), but the larvae swim in the 
sea. 


After hatching from an egg, a 
barnacle becomes а free- 
swimming nauplius, just like any 
other crustacean. It then moults to 
a form called а cyprid which 
doesn't feed and has six pairs of 
thoracic appendages for 
swimming, and eventually it settles 
down to a completely sedentary 
‘life. It glues itself by its first 
antenna to something solid; its 
carapace becomes its mantle that 
secretes heavy protective 
calcareous plates, which it spends 
the rest of its life opening and 
closing. It opens to feed, using its 
feathery legs, the cirri, which wave 
rhythmically through the water to 
capture food particles and direct 
them to its mouth. So the 
barnacle ends up standing on its 
head and waving its legs about in 
the water. 
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It doesn't even move from its site 
to mate. It merely extends its 
proboscis-like penis. into a 
neighbour. Its reach сап be 
impressive — up to 50 mm for an 8 
mm Chthamalus. Most species are 
hermaphroditic, an advantage for 
a Stationary creature. A few 
species, though, have male and 
female forms and some, like 
Smilium peroni and [bla 
quadrivalvis are hermaphrodites 
but have an extra midget male or 
two attached. Darwin called them 
‘complemental males’. 


Darwin wanted to get hold of more 
of these two species. /bla 
quadrivalvis is a goose barnacle 
which is often found among the 
tube worms, Galeolaria 
caespitosa. It resembles a narrow 
brown fingernail pointing out of a 
hairy neck. It grows to 25 mm 
long and is found tucked away at 
low water mark. It occurs all along 
the southern Australian coast, 
including Corio Bay. 


Ibla quadrivalvis 


Smilium peroni was discovered in 
Western Port by the Baudin 
expedition in 1803. This barnacle 
grows to a large size there on 
stones and shells in channels with 
strong current flow. In other parts 
of the world large specimens do 
not occur in shallow water. It has a 
short stalk and a thin covering 
over the plates. 


Acorn barnacles are generally on 
rock, often in dense colonies, but 
goose barnacles may attach 
themselves to sea snakes or 
whales and travel the world. Some 
species are used today to help 
track whale movements, by 
analyzing the growth zones in the 
barnacle shell. The ratio of oxygen 
isotopes in the carbonate of the 
barnacle’s shell is related to the 
temperature and salinity of the 
water in which it was deposited. 


. AS it grows, а barnacle secretes 
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more cement around its base. This 
is composed of quinone-tanned 
proteins and is released as a clear 
liquid that hardens into an 
Opaque rubbery solid. Dentists 
have been interested іп the 
composition of the cement, which 
is of course waterproof. 


A 


Acorn Barnacle 


Some barnacles attach 
themselves to very specialised 
hosts, even to a specific site on a 
host. They have been found on 
sea jellies and crab gills. The 
goose barnacle, Lepas australis, 
often washed up on driftwood on 
our beaches, has been found 
attached to the feathers of a 
penguin. | once found a cluster at 
Airey’s Inlet. They looked like little 
black and white butterflies. 


Barnacles are found from the 
intertidal zone to the deep sea, 
where they may be attached to 
corals. Surf barnacles need the 
constant splash of the waves, 
other species occur at high tide 
mark and can withstand six hours 
of sun and desiccation, while 
some must hide in rock crevices 
and remain moist. One species 
grows on mangroves near 
Adelaide; some can actually bore 
into rock or wood. 


Austromegabalanus nigrescens, a 
tall, steep-sided species with a 
bright blue mantle, was found by 
Covington on tidal rocks and 
attached to limpets. A related giant 
species, А. psittacus, is 
considered a delicacy in Chile. 


And they are famous for living in 
vast numbers on the undersides of 
boats. Their weight can 
dramatically slow the speed of a 
vessel through the water. As a 


result poisonous anti-fouling 
paints, containing copper or 
tributyl-tin (TBT) have been 


developed to deter barnacle 


cyprids from settling. Unfortunately 
TBTs are toxic to other marine 
animals and have been banned 
for small boats in harbours іп 
many countries. 
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~ Goose barnacles 


Goose barnacles got their name, 
not from their gooseneck, but 
because people in the Middle Ages 


believed these strange things 
washed up on the beach were the 
eggs of the Barnacle Goose, which 
grazes on coastal meadows and 
salt marsh and migrates to breed 
in Greenland or remote northern 
Russia. 


A goose which | associate with the 
sea shore is the Cape Barren 
Goose, so | was somewhat taken 
aback to see one at Tidbinbilla 
Nature Reserve in the mountains 
near Canberra, where they have 
been introduced into the new 
wetland display area. Cape Barren 
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seeing them goose-stepping on 
the rocky shore on Flinders Island 
on a GFNC trip many long years 
ago. They sometimes visit the rice 
paddies of the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area, and are annual 
visitors in small numbers to our 
southern shores. There used to be 
a breeding population at Serendip. 
What will be its fate? Perhaps we 
should encourage Cape Barren 
Geese back to the Barwon 
wetlands and Belmont Common, 
an attraction like those at 
Tidbinbilla. 


<>» 


thought their feathery cirri 
resembled goose feathers. They 


Geese are essentially birds of the 
Bass Strait Islands - | remember 


| Saw a Rare Bird! 
... Margaret Cameron 


4 Connor Street, East Geelong, Vic. 3219 


|; you see a rare bird, you feel pretty excited, and you ап be sure other club members (and birdwatchers from 


elsewhere) would be excited to see it too. | would be a rich person if | had $5 for everyone who came to my house to 
get directions when the Lesser Yellowlegs was at the Saltworks! 


If the bird is really rare, you should tell as many people as possible — even one or two e.g. Barry Lingham 5255 4291, 
Graeme Tribe 5255 2302, Margaret Cameron 5229 9792, Trevor Pescott 5243 4368, Gordon McCarthy 5243 1826, 
Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182, or any other GFNC committee member (listed inside the back cover), will set other phones 
ringing. Don't worry if you're not sure of your identification, people are always glad to help, and it is not unusual to see 
a rarity surrounded by birdwatchers with books and binoculars! And don't delay — the bird may fly away never to be 
seen again, or in the case of a penguin, finish its moult and swim off. | was so incredulous when | heard and saw a 
Western Gerygone in my back garden, | had to drag someone away from their Sunday dinner to check | was right and 
share it with me, and it was gone by teatime. 


The new Atlas of Australian Birds, which is under way now, requires tiie completion of an Unusual Record Report 
Form (URRF) for birds which are rare or unusual in the location, and filling in this form is useful as it reminds us to look 
at and document all the details of the birds. It is best to write the description while you are looking at the bird, and not 
later when you are looking in the field guide; it is good practice to carry a notebook for writing descriptions (or drawing 
pictures) of strange birds. We use the same URRF form for rare or unusual birds for the Geelong Bird Report. It is 
obviously important that rare or unusual birds are properly described and reported — after all, we are making history! 
These forms are available from any atlasser, or Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 or Margaret Cameron. 


Our own bird report forms — available at our meetings — are good for unusual birds but have a wider purpose. They 
are the source of the sightings which appear in the Geelong Naturalist and the Geelong Bird Report, and as well as 
reporting unusual birds, you can use them to record arrival and departure dates of migrants, breeding information, 
feeding and behaviour notes. Anything you think is interesting is probably interesting to other members. By reading 
the Geelong Bird Report you get a good idea of the kind of information which is especially useful. 


Victoria now has a Birdline for reporting unusual bird sightings. You can report them by emailing birdline@iprimus. 
com.au, by phoning 9882 2390, or on the Internet at hito:/home.iprimus.com.au/scooney/index.htm. Birdline is 
managed by Stuart Cooney for the Victorian Group of Birds Australia, and works cooperatively with the unusual 
sightings system of the Bird Observers Club, which publishes a list in the Bird Observer. Every week Stuart posts an 
update оп Birding-Aus on the internet, and it can also be found via the Birds Australia web page www. birdsaustralia. 


com.au. 
<> 


JUNE DIARY 


... Joe Hubbard 


Switt Parrots don't feature much 


on bird lists — certainly not on 
mine. | had seen a total of 3 — one 
in the You Yangs and 2 at 
Bannockburn. But sometimes you 
get lucky — I did! 

Late afternoon, Newstead 3.5.01, 
a quick dash into the forest to 
locate that Hooded Robin. Мо 
Robin, but on the way out, we 
chanced upon about 12 Swift 
Parrots settling down for the night. 
Now that was pretty good we 
thought. 

Drove on a bit further, spotted a 
Babbler's tail disappearing into the 
scrub, stopped car, forgot the 
Babblers — small flocks of Swift 
Parrots flying to and from Yellow 
Gums – about 30. 

Гуе spent years looking and took 
it so calmly. What rot! | was so 
excited | had trouble keeping my 
binoculars steady. 

Next time we'll find that Hooded 
Robin and maybe the Crested 
Bellbirds that Rohan Bugg tells me 
are here. 

| wonder if we'll see any whales 
this winter? Remember their visit 
to Corio Bay? What an exciting 
time! Too much to expect a repeat 
performance but keep an eye out — 
you never know what turns up. 


1.6.00 Newtown 

First day of winter marked by a 
slight improvement in the weather. 
Two weeks in May of unseasonal 
but very welcome rains, grey days, 
strong cold winds, but all borne 
cheerfully thinking of the wonderful 
soaking and the relief it brought to 
the countryside. : 


4.6.00 Newtown 

Scattered across the top of a 
leafless poplar, 13 Little Ravens 
‘arking’ their heads off. 

Two Rosellas, black against the 
morning sky, in for an early feed 
from the Liquid Amber, and too 
early for me to admire their 
crimson and blue livery. 
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An Eastern Spinebill sneaking 
into the tall mauve salvia to raid 
the nectar laden flowers — private 
property of the New. Holland 
Honeyeaters. 

Two Magpies, sometimes more, 
carolling in the tall poplar — almost 
routine — and so evocative of the 
bush and wilder places than this 
urban backyard. Often they are 
attended by a snappy Magpie-lark, 
which delights in tail-gating them 
as they fly off. 


6.6.00 Geelong 

Last day of the 4 day Geelong 
Environment Expo. Great natural 
history displays with a controlled 
movement of children which 
enabled them to make the most of 
the various activities on offer. 

The Field Naturalists offered a 
bug hunt through Poa grass and 
the potting up of this to take back 
to school. 

Bugs aplenty — spiders — brilliant 
black and red - a fresh bright 
green one - numerous wolf 
spiders and many smaller ones - 
all displayed on the video- 
microscope. 

A cockchafer carrying an egg-sac 
attached to its abdomen, 2 species 
of centipedes, millipedes showing 
off their waves of legs as they tried 
to escape the collecting dish, shiny 
black native earwigs, а beetle 
larva — more head than body, 
scarab beetles, true shield bugs, 
ants if you could catch them — so 
tiny, a large slug — a hit with the 
Slow erection of its stalked eyes, 
worms — 'decomposers' a boy told 
me, and tiny red mites which 
looked superb blown up on the 
Screen. A tiny jumping spider — 
gone! 


9.6.00 Geelong 
The whales came! We heard on 


the radio they were at Rippleside, 
then a later report at Cunningham 
Pier. 

АП afternoon plans were 
abandoned — a direct route to the 
Pier — a lucky break in finding a 
parking spot — already glimpses of 
whales' backs between buildings 
and boats — excitement mounting — 
brisk walking — and backs to a 
toilet wall we watched. 

Little did we expect what 
followed. Three whales swam 
Slowly along the side of the pier 
towards us on the shore — so close 
that we feared they would beach. 
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Then they stopped, one raising its 
head completely out of the water. 
I'm sure we all exulted at the 
sight — exclamations all around. 

They turned around, slow rolls 
and flippers held out of the water, 
in line then single file. 

They disappeared to reappear at 
the seaward end of the pier. We 
watched through binoculars as 
they swam out to sea — blows, 
then tails, great flukes out of the 
water. 

It was all like а dream - 
enchanting, thrilling - calm sea — 
sunny break іп a winters day - 
magic! 


These Humpback whales, an 
adult, juvenile and a calf, seemed 
to have strayed from their south to 
north migration route to their 
breeding grounds along the east 
coast of Australia. The last 
sighting of Humpbacks in Port 
Phillip Bay was in 1988. 


13.6.00 You Yangs 
Foggy morning - early, 9.15 am – 


sun breaking through — streaming 
rays lighting the trunks — bright 
yellow, mottled — of the Yellow 
Gums. 

From the top — Melbourne hiding 
somewhere beyond the lakes of 
fog, their shores lined with clumps 
and lines of dark trees. 

Under a Black Wattle, a baby 
kangaroo ran circles around the 
tree and mother — grey of tree 
trunk and kangaroo merging. 

Ground feeding birds, busy, 
preoccupied - Red-browed 
Firetails, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills, Superb Fairy-wrens and 
in the Casuarinas and Wattles, 
Yellow Thornbills. 

Musk Lorikeets, 8, sunning in a 
tall gum — fresh colours — green, 
scarlet, blue. Gums flowering - 
East Paddock. 

Fungi – tiny, frilled yellow caps - 
others recognised as old friends 
but nameless. 

Found a Necklace Fern hiding, 
protected, in a rock crevice. 

Rock Fern - healthy green, 
responding to the recent good 
rains. 

And by the track, a black stump 
transformed into a wallaby. 


18.6.00 Newtown 

Two Little Ravens dancing around 
the top of a gum — soft, repeated 
raptor calls — a White Goshawk 
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flew out — welcome back! - but no 
warm welcome from the Ravens. 
24.6.00 Newtown 

This morning’s flight of the local 
Little Ravens — the gathering of a 
small flock — was particularly 
noisy — a crescendo of ‘arking’ — 
not at all unpleasant! 

Later a Hobby flew through — 
sleek, slim wings. 

In contrast, a Brown Goshawk, 
bulkier, seemed almost to labour in 
its low, measured flight — taking its 
time. 


26.6.00 Jerringot 
Down at our wetland to test drive a 


brush-cutter (Dennis Greenwell the 
operator!) — to clear the long grass 
which if not checked, smothers the 
new plantings. 

Two Black-shouldered Kites in 
the distance, then one flew over 
towards the nesting tree — calling 


quietly 'cheep cheep.' 

A Hobby made a rapid pass. 

A Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike 
belted a cocoon — gum leaves 
stuck to exterior — on a branch. 

Fantailed Cuckoo called 
pleasantly on and off during the 
day. 

Two tiny Cisticolas checked us 
out before flying off to the grassy 
refuge. 

Chestnut Teal had paired off (3 
pairs) - one pair very interested in 
a nesting box. 

Two Dusky Moorhens, sitting on a 
reed clump, reflections іп still 
water, red beaks and shields bright 
in dull conditions. 

А yellow-billed Cattle Egret 
feeding in the shallows while stems 
of Water Ribbons, torn from their 
watery bed – floated. 

Ribbons with flower spikes - 
erect, attractive. 


Clubrushes, like some modern 
sculpture, clumped yet separate 
tall stems, topped with panicles of 
spikelets. 


28.6.00 Newtown 

Early morning, dark, with a 
forecast of rain, hail, 
thunderstorms and 11°. 

Dawn had her curtain closed with 
a suggestion of light escaping from 
beneath. 

As on Cue, the curtain was raised 
and golden light streamed out 
catching the low clouds, soft 
yellows and blues on greys, then 
moving over the landscape, 
mantling all. 

Then someone said ‘Cut!’ 

Early morning, dark. 


Cheers! &» 


MAMMAL TRAPPING WEEKEND 


| have booked one small cabin at Barramunga Cabins for next weekend. 


8 — 11 June 2001 


Cost will be $25.00 per person per night. 

Space for about 5 people comfortably, more if li-lo's are used. 
Provision — everything except food and personal gear. 

Time — three nights (Friday 8th to Sunday 10th). 

Trapping — set out on Friday afternoon, check Saturday and Sunday, remove Monday morning. 
Activities — apart from mammals, we can spend time elsewhere in the Otways or coast, to collect things 


like Peripatus (I hope!!) 


If you would like to come to Barramunga for all or any nights, please let me know as soon as 
possible. 


What's in a Feather? 


... Margaret Cameron 


| found a feather in my garden – 


about 7 cm long, a soft body 
feather, from its barring obviously a 
feather from the breast or under- 
parts of a Brown Goshawk or a 
Collared Sparrowhawk. I've never 
seen either in my garden, though 
I've heard the honeyeaters scold- 
ing; I've seen a Goshawk in nearby 
Eastern Park and Craig Morley 
suspects there's been а Spar- 


rowhawk there. | sent the feather 
to Ken and Danny Rogers - long- 
standing members of the Bird 
Group may remember they were 
among our first speakers with a 
memorable presentation on feath- 
ers, and Danny wrote his Honour's 
thesis on the fossil feather de- 
picted on the endpapers of the 
Readers Digest Book of Australian 
Birds. 


Danny says: 
I'm sure it is from a Brown 
Goshawk — it's just too big 
for a sparrowhawk body 
feather. In addition, the dull 
dark brown borders to each 
of the rufous-brown bars 
help in identification — they 


Trevor Pescott (03 5243 4368) 


are narrower in Spar- 
rowhawks (all plumages) 
and in adult male Brown 
Goshawks. | wouldn't care to 
guess whether the feather 
comes from an adult female 
Brown Goshawk or a bird in 
first basic plumage. How- 
ever | think you probably 
could work it out in a mu- 
seum if you were really keen 
to know. : 


It's amazing how much information 
is contained in just one feather! 
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Excursion to the Long Forest 
22 April 2001 


A n intrepid and optimistic group 
of 8 people from the club and 5 
friends from the Bird Observers 
Club woke in the morning to 
torrential rain and reports of 
flooded and impassable roads, and 
still ventured out to join me for our 
Long Forest excursion. Luckily the 
Long Forest proved once again 
that it is in a pronounced rain 
shadow - the reason for the 
occurrence of its famous mallee 
woodland. The weather was cool, 
but there were only a few sprinkles 
of rain. While the birds were not 
very active, we recorded species 
steadily throughout the day and the 
final list contained some unusual 
and interesting birds. 


We met at the Lake Merrimu picnic 
area on the northern edge of the 
Long Forest. We started 
immediately with a 'bang', with a 
report from the Bird Observers 
Club group of 8 Swift Parrots seen 
along the Djerriwarrh Creek where 
it crosses the Toolern Vale Road. 
There have been a few sightings of 
Swift Parrots in the Long Forest 
since late March this year, as they 
move through taking advantage of 
the flowering Grey Box trees. 
Highlights from the picnic ground 
included: a Jacky Winter flitting 
around in the sapling eucalypts; a 
Darter perched оп а lakeshore 
rock; several Flame Robins in the 
grass, including a brilliant orange- 
breasted male; and the bird-of-prey 
highlight of the day, a Spotted 
Harrier flying low over our group, 
allowing everyone good views of its 
upswept silver-grey wings with 
black fingers. 


Everyone was soon: ready to 
explore the Long Forest proper, 
and our first walk was along Long 
Point Track, beginning on the 
plateau and then descending to the 
flats along the Coimadai Creek. 
For those with a botanical interest, 
the Long Forest holds several 
Surprises апа . delights 
(unfortunately | am not the most 


...Marilyn Hewish 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh. Vic. 3340 


competent leader for a botanical 
tour). 


The most striking feature of the 
area is, of course, the Bull Mallee 
woodland, an isolated occurrence 
of mallee south of the Divide. For 
those of us from southern Victoria, 
it can seem strange and somewhat 
unsettling to find ourselves in 
mallee so close to home — how did 
we travel north without being 
aware of it? After the previous 
day's rain the mallee was at its 
most beautiful for us, with the 
smooth slender trunks almost 
glowing in rich shades of tan and 
bronze-green. In the box woodland 
areas, the tall Grey Box trees were 
flowering prolifically, the Red Box 
trees showed the stunted twisted 
forms they adopt on dry and poor 
Soils, and the big Blue Box trees on 
the creek flats showed their 
Spreading forms and soft blue- 
green foliage to great advantage. 


In the mallee, the birds were rather 
quiet, but we came upon a few 
mixed flocks of small birds, 
particularly Weebills, Buff-rumped 
Thornbills, Spotted Pardalotes and 
a Scarlet Robin. These mixed 
feeding flocks of insect-eating birds 
are often found in the Long Forest, 
especially in autumn-winter. This 
Seems to be an efficient feeding 
strategy at times when food supply 
is limited — ‘If they've found 
something to eat, there might be 
something here for те too.’ 
Several large flocks of Silvereyes, 
each of about 20 — 30 birds, were 
moving through the mallee, 
presumably birds on migration at 
the time when birds from Tasmania 
are moving to the mainland. 


Down on the flats of the Coimadai 
Creek, the group spread out to 
explore among the Blue Box and 
Grey Box trees. An Australian 
Owlet-nightjar provided satisfaction 
for some, frustration for others. 
Only those people who were facing 
the right way saw it zoom past and 
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disappear into a low hollow. For 
the rest of us, it was either a grey 
streak glimpsed on the edge of 
vision, or it was not seen at all. No 
amount of scratching on the trunk 
or peering in would dislodge the 
bird, leading to a discussion on 
whether a bird can be identified 
and 'ticked' by the steam of its 
warm breath rising out of a hollow. 


One feature of the Coimadai Creek 
is the number of Brown 
Treecreepers to be found along its 
length. This species is uncommon 
and localised in the Geelong 
region, and the Long Forest is one 
of only a few places where they 
can be reliably seen. Speckled 
Warblers are also special birds 
here. Although they have been 
classed as threatened in Victoria, it 
is hardly possible to walk for any 
distance in the Long Forest without 
seeing or hearing one (or usually 
several). However, they are quite 
shy and have an annoying habit of 
melting away into the undergrowth, 
which is why Barry Lingham was 
the only person to see one. A 
knowledge of their call is useful, 
and | heard one some time later in 
the same area. The flowering Grey 
Box trees attracted myriads of 
honeyeaters, and we all eventually 
gathered on the banks of the creek 
to watch them and try our 
identification skills on mobs of birds 
high up in the foliage and 
constantly on the move. White- 
naped were the most common, 
feeding in the blossom and probing 
the bark, and there were smaller 
numbers of Yellow-tufted, Yellow- 
faced and White-eared 
Honeyeaters. In the confusion of 
birds and calls | heard a Fuscous 
Honeyeater, and Fred Smith 
managed to see one bird. They 
have been at this spot in small 
numbers since mid-April, attracted 
by the eucalypt blossom, and they 
are only very rare visitors in the 
Geelong region. They can be quite 
tricky. They are like duller browner 
versions of White-plumed 
Honeyeaters, and some of the 
identifying features are quite 
subtle. Their calls are distinctive 
however, and that's what alerted 
me to their presence in mid-April. 


Until now | have known of only one 
record of Spotless Crakes in the 
Long Forest 2 birds seen in a 
reedy pool at Long Point by Rohan 
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Bugg on 11/3/01. But on this 
excursion Fred Smith and Murray 
Portbury showed us how to throw a 
stick into the reeds, and wait for 
the Spotless Crakes to call with a 
single sharp "yelp". In one day, my 
idea of the status of Spotless 
Crakes in the Long Forest changed 
from "rare" to "common", as we got 
responses in the three pools we 
tried along the creek, and 
according to Fred Smith, the birds 
are resident here. This just shows 
the value of knowing the tricks of 
the trade. 


After lunch, we walked along the 
Dierriwarrh Track and down to 
Djerriwarrh Creek in the south- 
eastern part of the Long Forest. 
This area is predominantly open 
Grey Box woodland, and most of 
the trees show signs of being cut 
for firewood in the past. Despite 
the cold wind which had sprung up, 
we collected a reasonable species 
list. However there was not much 
activity and most birds were heard 
rather than seen. The highlights 
were: a Tawny Frogmouth perched 
in a Lightwood wattle by the creek, 
stretching up апа blending 
perfectly into the background of 
rough grey bark; a female Darter 
perched on a rock in a small reedy 
pool in the creek, and swimming 
and diving in a very confined 
space; and a Flame Robin perched 
in a dead tree. 


After holding off all day, the rain 
showed impeccable timing by 
starting just as we got back to the 
cars at 3.30 pm. We could not 
have had a better demonstration of 
why there is mallee in the Long 
Forest but not near Geelong or 
Melbourne, which had been in a 
downpour all day. | salute the 
optimists of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club for coming. We 
had a very enjoyable excursion, 
relaxed and friendly, and everyone 
contributed іп sharing their 
observations and knowledge. I'd 
like to thank everyone for their 
company, the Bird Observers for 
joining us (and for the cup of tea), 
and John Bottomley for guiding 
some of the party when we split up. 


P.S. After the excursion, Murray 
Portbury, Fred Smith and Murray 
Bourchier showed me the site of 
the old Toolern Vale Віга 
Sanctuary. This was an area of 


private land declared а bird 
sanctuary by the owner Vern 
Davey in the 1930s and visited by 
many members of іһе Bird 
Observers Club and RAOU up to 
the 1960s. Observers regularly 
made side-trips from Toolern Vale 
to the Long Forest, and many 
observations were published, 
leaving an invaluable permanent 
record of the birdlife of the area. 
The property is on the Bacchus 
Marsh-Toolern Vale Road at the 
corner of Chapmans Road. It is 
now called "Norwood". Mercifully it 
has not been cleared. 


BIRD LIST 
Lake Merrimu picnic ground 


Black Swan 
Australian Wood Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 

Great Crested Grebe 
Darter 

Spotted Harrier 
Brown Falcon 

Masked Lapwing 
Common Bronzewing 
Crimson Rosella 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Flame Robin 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 

Skylark 

Richard's Pipit 

House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Starling 


Long Forest 


Darter 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Spotless Crake 

Crimson Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Tawny Frogmouth 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Speckled Warbler 
Weebill 


Brown Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Fuscous Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 

Scarlet Robin 

Flame Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Golden Whistler 

Grey shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 

Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Red-browed Finch 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
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* Our Honorary Librarian, 
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4. the Committee that she ы is 
уу wishes to retire from the > 
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A Damselfly Larva 


...Dave King 


216/86 Church Street, Grovedale 3216 


Introduction 

Damselflies in their immature or larval stages are fully aquatic, 
together with the closely related Dragonfly. Both in fact belong to the 
same Order, the Odonata. The Damselflies form the sub-order 
Zygoptera and Dragonflies the Anisoptera. The subject species 
Austrolestes analis belongs to the family Lestidae. 


Odonata nymphs provide a good indication that the quality of the water 
in which they are found can be considered as good. They are 
voracious hunters and need for support a liberal supply of prey, which 
only good quality aquatic habitat can provide. 


Larva of the Zygoptera and Anisoptera are mainly distinguished from 
each other by the former having caudal gills and a uniformly slender 
abdomen, and the tendency to inhabit the region clear of the bottom in 
Я 4 still or quiet waters supporting aquatic vegetation. Life history starts 
Fig. 1 Austrolestes analis with the egg, laid on vegetation below the water line, invariably 
necessitating the complete submergence of the coupled male and 
female Damselfly. Eggs laid during the warmer months develop normally in around three weeks, but in those laid at a 
time overtaken by lower temperatures of winter, a diapause will be activated, delaying hatching until the following 
spring. The larva upon hatching has a form more akin to a grub, termed the prolarva, Corbet 1960. This form changes 
very quickly to that which will exist through all larval instar stages up to the final stage (Fig. 1), which culminates in the 
emergence of the imago, an adult Damselfly. Each instar stage is punctuated by a moulting of the exoskeleton. . 
Growth and duration of the larval state depends upon temperature and food. А. analis will probably reach their final 
instar within a maximum of two years, most within one year in the latitude of Geelong. 


— o — 


In the Odonata prey is seized by means of a prehensile labium (L. 
labium, lip), Fig. 2. This is shot forward at considerable speed, grasping 
the prey, and withdrawing it to the mouth for consumption. Labial palp 
morphology is an important diagnostic feature in determining species 
identity. The fragile caudal gills are also diagnostic, but reliability can be 
compromised if regrowth has occurred after being lost, Williams, 1980. 


Description 

The A. analis is typical of the majority of the Zygoptera larva, dull brown 
with little in the way of distinct marking, a slender cylindrical abdomen 
terminating in three leaf-like gills having parallel sides. The gills are all Fig. 2 Labium partially extended 
held in the vertical. plane. A large tracheal vessel runs centrally along the ———— 
gill with a series of lesser trachea branching at right angles. The flexing of the gills provides locomotion. A laterally 
compressed thorax holds long thin legs terminating in a pair of simple claws. Wing buds emanate from the thorax and 
lie along the abdomen. 


| 


The labium or mentum (Fig. 2) terminates in a basket type of process 
composed of two labial palps. These palps are designed to grasp the prey 
and hold it as the mentum is drawn back to the mouth. The palp takes on a 
different pattern with each species, thus being an important diagnostic feature. 
Four spines are present, the median pair have a common base, the shorter 
one with a distinctive serrated end. The upper moveable spine carries two 
setae and a single seta is placed on the palm (Fig. 3). 


The head carries two large compound eyes placed laterally, with three ocelli 
(L. ocellus, little eye) on top of the head. Short antennae are inserted 
Fig. 3 Inside view of immediately in front of the eyes. 


left hand labial palp. 
References 
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Illustrated talk at the Member’s Night (AGM) on 3 April 2001 


G raeme and Wilma Tribe spent 
three weeks on a backpacking trip in 
Morocco in April and May last year. 
They flew first to Vienna and then to 
Barcelona before going on to the 
British controlled territory of 
Gibraltar. They then travelled by 
ferry across the Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Moroccan port of Tangier where 
the beaches were described as 
untidy and strewn with considerable 
rubbish. 


Many Moroccan cities were built 
originally by using Negro slaves from 
other African countries. Іп biblical 
times the Romans had been there in 
great numbers. The original 
emphasis on fortification around the 
cities is now quite useless. 


The .capital city of Rabat on the 
Atlantic coast was easy to get 
around and is famous for its hand- 
woven rugs. A slide was shown of 
an ancient mosque with a large 44 
metre square-shaped minaret built 
around the 12" century AD. People 
pray five times a day in the 
mosques. 


Olives and dates are among the 
main foods. A slide was shown of 
an oasis in a gorge with date palms 
amongst hills of barren rock. 


The country is run by a dictatorship. 
A dynasty has been there for some 
400 years. Graeme and Wilma 
watched a Mayday march. 


Marrakech is a city built on a series 
of great ridges. It was formerly the 
capital of Morocco until the middle of 
the 12" century AD. Of interest in 
this city was the sale of Trilobites. 
These are fossils of marine animals 
from the Cambrian period and are 
fairly common in the Atlas 
Mountains. The traveller has to be 
wary of fake ones that are also 
offered for sale. 


Amongst BIRDS seen were: 

White Storks which were very 
common and many were seen 
nesting on buildings and walls in the 
cities. They make use of thermals to 


given by Graeme Tribe of 


A VISIT TO MOROCCO 


move across the Strait of Gibraltar 
when migrating between Europe and 
North Africa. They eat frogs and are 
scavengers at tips. 

Swifts were numerous and were 
nesting and feasting on a plentiful 
supply of insects. 

A Desert Chat was shown with a 
nest built of grass on the ground. 


Blue Gums trees were quite 
common in Morocco 


The vast Atlas Mountains are 
composed largely of limestone rock 
and rise to an altitude of 14,000 ft. 
with snow-covered peaks. On the 
lower slopes, the terrain is mostly 
treeless. On the northern side the 
rainfall is good with green 
vegetation. On the southern side 
conditions are very dry with most 


houses having flat roofs. Farming in. 


this region relies on irrigation from 
springs. А slide showed water 
emerging from the limestone cliffs of 
a gorge, which then becomes a river 
that flows into the desert. There are 
also large vivid red sand dunes. 


At Kasbah is a castle or fortress 
built from mud-brick and having very 
few windows as is typical of the 
area. Many of old buildings of this 
type are now abandoned. 


Gambling is not officially allowed іп 
Morocco but was happening under 
large umbrellas with considerable 
overhang to conceal the activity. A 
lot of different types of games are 
played in the city streets. 


Fez is a sacred Islamic city in the 
central part of northern Morocco. 
Industries include leather tanning 
where red poppy flower petals are 
used for dyeing to produce red 
leather. It was noted that only men 
did this work. Other industries are 
metalworking (mainly copper) and 
woodworking. 


Each street has a communal 
bakery where people take their 
prepared bread dough to be baked. 


Navigation around the streets is 
difficult for foreign visitors as Arabic, 


...Roy Whiteside 


the official language, has replaced 
the French names. A compass is 
essential for the foreign visitor to be 
able to retrace steps back to the 
starting point of a walking trip. Rich 
people can be found socialising in 
the Lions Clubs. 


A slide showed examples of Islamic 
Art with its characteristic patterns. 


A granary was cooled by using water 
from a diverted river, channelled 
under the building. 


Donkeys are a common form of 
transport in Morocco, they and other 
animals are not very well treated. 


Flora 

Many of the species of wildflower 
observed in Morocco were ones that 
have become weeds in Australia. 


Rivers are largely used as sewage 
disposal systems. 


SPAIN 

Slides shown were mainly in or near 
Barcelona. Conditions in Spain have 
greatly improved since the end of its 
civil war. The two basic cultures are 
Islam and Catholic. 

Bullrings and bullfighting are 
common events. 


Barcelona. Quite а jot of the 
buildings in this city were designed 
by the Spanish architect Gaudi 
(1852 - 1926), noted for his 
flamboyant style. He was heavily 
influenced by Moorish and Medieval 
architecture. (The Moors came to 
Spain between 800 and 900 AD.) A 
particular feature of this architecture 
is the construction of columns in the 
form of palm trees. The magnificent 
Cathedral that he designed, the 
Church of the Holy Family, was 
begun in 1883, and was used as an 
icon for the 1994 Olympic Games. 


Diana Primrose gave a vote of 
thanks. 


^ 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Cape Barren Goose 


Scientific Name 
novaehollandiae 


Cereopsis 


Description Large grey goose with 
white crown; big yellow cere above 
black bill. Deep pink legs. 


Length 75-90 cm. 


Voice .Low grunts, honks. Hisses. 
Male a trumpeting “ark-ark” 


Food Grasses and other plants. 


Habitat Offshore islands, 
grasslands, wetland margins. 


Range Southern Australia, М. 
Tasmania and Bass Strait islands. 


Geelong Summer visitor in small 
numbers. 


Nest Shallow. cup of grasses on 
ground near tussock, rock, bush. 


ЖКЖ 


W hen Labillardiere first saw the 
Cape Barren Goose in 1792 he 
thought it was a grey swan. When 
Latham described it scientifically he 
realised it was not a typical goose 
and named it Cereopsis, the bird 
with the cere. It is unique to 
Australia and may be related to the 
extinct New Zealand Cnemiornis. 


Bass and Flinders in 1798 
encountered many of these birds 
among the islands of Bass Strait 
and the Recherche Archipelago off 
the southern coast of Western 
Australia in 1802. 


The goose approaches nearest to 
the description of the species called 
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seldom takes to the water. | found 
this bird in considerable numbers on 
the smaller isles, but principally 
upon Preservation Island; its usual 
weight was from seven to ten 
pounds, and it formed our best 
repasts, but had become shy. 


And, ‘upon the shores and among 
the grass [of Middle Island] were a 
number of the barnacle geese, of 
which we killed nine, mostly with 
sticks; апа sixteen more were 
procured in the course of the day.’ 


Cape Barren Geese are normally 
aggressive and wary. They seldom 
swim and can drink salt water. 
Belcher noted the "unusual habit of 
sleeping all night standing on one 
leg, after wading out as far as the 
bird can get into the shallow water of 
a lake; this is, perhaps, resorted to 
as a protection from foxes. ... The 
geese do not swim for a choice, but 
only upon compulsion." 


They eat only plant material, mostly 
Роа poiformis, easily digested 
herbage with little fibre and high 
protein content. They have been 
seen feeding on the saltmarsh plant 
Nitraria, and in Western Australia on 
Boobialla fruit. However, their habit 
of selecting grass blades, including 
introduced pasture, which they 
shear off with their specially 
developed lamellae, have made 
them unpopular with farmers. 


There have been attempts to 
domesticate them, but usually only 
in single pairs, because of their 
aggressiveness. There was a pair in 
London's Regent Park in the 1860s. 
Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service 
has now issued a limited number of 
permits for these birds to be farmed 
in a free range environment. The 
meat is dark red with a mildly gamey 
flavour and cooking requires some 
imagination and experiment! Two 
thousand eggs will be collected as 
part of a culling program, although 
the Cape Barren Goose is one of the 
rarest wildfowl in the world. 


They mate for life and may occupy 
the same nest site year after year. 
The male assists with nest building 
and vigorously defends the territory 
while the female is brooding. They 
both fiercely protect their young 
until, at about six weeks of age, 
large wandering juvenile flocks form. 
The nest is a heap of whatever is to 
hand. When she leaves the nest, the 
female covers the eggs with the grey 
down from its lining. The nest is 
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which provide a vantage point 
against predators. Charles Belcher 
(1914) also 'met with them in large 
flocks on Preservation Island, on the 
west of Flinders Island, and there, 
too, found a nest built of a thick layer 
of grass and lined with down, placed 
among tussock grass growing in a 
high ledge of a sort of granite tor 
overlooking the sea. The goslings 
had just left it, and were running 
about close by. This was remarkably 
late, at the end, indeed, of 
November, and it may have been 
that the rest of the flock were but 
waiting for this tardy brood to 
develop enough strength of wing to 
take them across the Strait. Mr. F. S. 
Smith tells me that the Cape Barren 
Geese usually arrive in the Western 
District. plains early in November, 
and leave again after the first cold 
autumn rains, about the end of 
March ... To Lake Connewarre a 
few come every year.' 


Four were recorded from Reedy 
Lake in February 1999 and one in 
June of that year. In February 1998 
five were present at Leopold during 
December, feeding on oats left after 
harvest. This was the first record 
there for at least 20 years. 


The GFNC Bird Report has annual 
records from Lake Martin including 
displaying birds. On 14th January 
this year 76 were seen there, 25 in 
January 1999 and 98 in April. In 
January 1996, 28 birds, including 
downy young, were seen at Lake 
Corangamite. They perhaps nest on 
islands in the lakes. 


Remnants of the Serendip flock may 
breed locally. In August 1999 Joe 
Hubbard had the good fortune to 
observe a pair mating in a paddock 
1 km south of the You Yangs. The 
male circled the female six times, 
anticlockwise, touching his bill to her 
back on each circuit. The female 
crouched, the male clasped the back 
of her neck and mounted. 


They nest in winter. | do not know of 
any local nest site. Maybe it would 
be on a rocky headland, but you can 
be sure the goslings will not hatch 
from a beach-washed goose 
barnacle. 


Е; 


barnacle; it feeds upon grass, and often built upon rocky prominences, rd 
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ON THE TABLE 
... Ade Foster 


T he most interesting specimens 
on the table at our last meeting 
were two tiny bats, unusually killed 
when they flew into a window at 
Freshwater Creek. They were 
initially identified by Ray 
Baverstock's grandson, Kieran 
(confirmed by his father Grant 
Baverstock), as Lesser Long- 
eared Bats, Nyctophilus geoffroyii. 


Lesser Long-eared Bats are 
probably the most widely 
distributed bat in Australia, being 
found in all habitats and all parts of 
the country, except for Cape York. 
They are tiny animals, adults being 
less than 50mm long and weighing 
only 8 gm. Light grey-brown above, 
paler below, they have quite a 
fluffy appearance. As the name 
suggests the ears are long, ribbed 
and joined above the head. The 
nose leaf is small, with a 'Y' 
shaped groove. 


N. geoffroyii are insectivorous, and 
though the eyes are small, they 
have excellent vision. It is thought 
that their echo-location is only 
effective over short distances. 
They hunt close to and, often, 
directly on the ground. As a result 
they often fall prey to animals such 


as foxes and cats. Although they : 


fly quite slowly, they have great 
manoeuvrability and can take off 
vertically from the ground. 


Roosting takes place alone or in 
small groups in remarkably varied 
situations. Lesser long-eared bats 
have been found in buildings, 
under bark, in caves, rolled up 
canvas awnings, and even in 
clothes left on a line to dry. In 
early spring, maternity colonies 
form, and the young are born in 
late spring or early summer. 
Mainland maternity colonies are 
restricted to pregnant and nursing 
females, but in Tasmania, adult 
males are also present. 


It would seem that human 
development of cities and 
agriculture has had no adverse 
effects on this little bat, as they are 
commonly found even in the heart 
of our major cities. One of the 
specimens on show still had the 


remains of its latest catch, a 
Noctuid moth, in its mouth. Grant 
suggested that the bat had 
probably just captured the moth, 
and had turned off its echo- 
location, thus falling prey to the 
window. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 
...Betty Moore 


JF he following are samples of 
articles from the many newsletters 
and journals subscribed to by our 


Club, all of which may be borrowed 


by members. 


ANGAIR Inc. Newsletter No. 4, 
May 2001 

Anglesea Heath Heritage area is 
featured in the ‘Get to Know Our 
Tracks’ section. This walk is 
approximately 12 km — Gum Flat 
Road, Harrison Track North & 
South, Ridge View Track, and 
Great Ocean Road. 


FNC of Ballarat Inc. April 2001 
Gives the President's Report for 
the AGM - it covers the years 
activities. Ап excursion along 
parts of the Ballarat — Skipton Rail 
Trail is described in interesting 
detail, also an 'Evening in the 
Wombat’ (Forest) was obviously 
enjoyed by all. 


The Bird Observer April 2001 

e Articles on nesting — one on 
unusual nest sites and another 
on birds that nest in tree 
hollows. 

e ‘A Trip to the (very) Far North’ 
with colour photographs of the 
birds found. 

e You can also read about the 
search for the Scarlet-chested 
Parrot, Waterhole Watching, 
and many interesting Short 
Notes. 
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ECOS January—March 2001 

Scientists have discovered a way 

of creating ‘artificial photosynthesis 

. а process that may one day 
help reduce greenhouse gases 
and provide clean energy and an 
alternative source of fuel.’ 

Other ECOS articles are: 

e Biological Contour of Lakes in 
Africa, 

е Studies on а connection 
between abundance of plant 
Species and their inherent 
ecological characteristics, 

e Problems for Mongolia's once 
fertile grasslands, and 

e Hope for the survival of the 
Birdwing Butterfly. 


In the Spotlight Vol. 6 No. 1. 
(Victorian Frog Group) 

Articles on many different kinds of 
frogs. From ‘Questions and 
Answers’ you can find out the 
difference between a frog and a 
toad, and what a group of frogs is 
called. 


Interpretive Birding Bulletin 
March/April 2001 
Features: 


e How scientists study migration, 

e Types of Migration, 

e Celestial and 
Compasses. 

е Selected shorts – 
Finding the way home, 
Chemical defences of frogs 
and birds, and 
Behavioural 
Crested Pigeon. 


(Please see the notice about the 
Library on page 7.) 


Magnetic 


profile - 


NEW MEMBERS 


We welcome back Graeme 
Stockton who has rejoined the 
Club after spending a few years 
in Guatamala as a voluntary 
helper with the native Indians. 


Also a warm welcomé to 
Dr Wendy Wood 
Mr Ivan Marsetti 
Mrs Edith Wall 


We wish them a long and 
enjoyable association with our 
Club. 
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A Report on the talk given at the General Meeting on 1 May, 2001 
Given by Tim New, on Butterfly Conservation. 


.. Ade Foster 


E are a good choice of an insect for conservation. People like them, collect them and study them. 
Butterflies are used as tools to encourage interest in other insects. Several butterflies are being closely studied from a 
conservation viewpoint — Sword-grass Browns in Knox, GFNC and Mitchell Groups looking at Ant-Blues, the 
Richmond Birdwing in Qld, Altona Skipper in outer Melbourne and the Eltham Copper. 


The Eltham Copper, synonym, started butterfly conservation in Victoria. It is of the family Lycaenidae and, like our 
emblem, is also associated with ants. It was thought extinct, and rediscovered in Eltham in January 1987, on a small 
site to be developed for housing within a few months. It was a good test case for the new Flora and Fauna Guarantee 
Act. The local member Pauline Toner, was interested in conservation, and so a briefing paper was prepared for Joan 
Kirner, Minister for Conservation. It was accepted and the government put in $250,000, the local council $120,000 
and the remaining $100,000 was raised in the community. 


The caterpillars feed on Bursaria. Eggs are laid on the food plant, and caterpillars hatch and feed by night. They hide 
in ant nests during the day, but do not eat the ant hosts. They exude sugar solutions which the ants are very fond of; 
in return the ants protect the caterpillars from predators and parasites. 


There is one major generation per year and a short second flight period. Caterpillars hatch in February and feed at 
night building reserves. In June/July they retire below ground to over-winter, emerging again in September. They 
pupate in October and adults emerge in November. 


They are known from a few small sites in Eltham, from the Castlemaine Botanic Gardens and the Kiata/Salisbury 
area of the western district of Victoria. Small sites are not a problem for butterflies — most do not need large 
territories. In South Africa, the entire known population of one species lives on an area the size of a tennis court. 


The Eltham sites were problematical because of their urban nature. The three sites, each about 2 hectares in area, 
were surrounded by housing. They had become degraded over the past 10 years, with weeds, the canopy growing, 
light patterns changing, and the unavoidable human impact. 


How best to improve/manage the sites? It was decided to rejuvenate them by burning. This is an important facet of 
Australian ecology. There was a fear that sites might burn accidentally and damage property, because of the high 
fuel loads, undergrowth etc. Burning was the best option after all others were considered. Having taken the decision 
to burn the sites, many questions arose... How often, how hot, what time of year, all sites or some, who is 
responsible? 


It was decided that the hottest possible burn would be best to open canopy and improve Bursaria growth and would 
also destroy exotics. Botanically, mid-summer would be best. For the butterfly, as late as possible. Half-grown 
caterpillars would have a better chance to get through the over-winter period, given that the fires would destroy the 
food plant. It was also possible that the fires would destroy the population. This risk was accepted as some 
butterflies could be translocated from other sites. The entire populations would be extinct in a few years if nothing 
was done. 


Local Fire Brigades and the CFA came in and used the burn as a training exercise. It was decided to burn two sites, 
but keep ‘hot-spots' damped down to try and save most of the areas where most caterpillars were known to be found. 
The areas had been divided into 10 metre grids to facilitate counting of the caterpillars. Individual plants were 
numbered and larvae on each counted and plotted to give the areas of highest butterfly density, over a period of 6—8 
years. These areas were to be protected by wetting. The burn would take place during the day, when the caterpillars 
were underground. 


The burn was delayed until the last week of April, 1998. Neighbours and property owners were advised and were 
very supportive. Plans were drawn up with the areas hoped to be saved highlighted. The actual burn worked very 
close to the plans and was most successful. A nervous day for all, but very substantially cleaned up sites. 


The following week, caterpillars were counted and 580 were found. This was a record number, probably because they 
were easier to see, and all were out at once. Some were thinner but most survived. Spring time count of adults 
Showed no reduction in any measurable degree from previous years. 


Good knowledge of the biology of the insect over 10 years allowed a risky management plan to work well. Drastic 
management can work. Another species, which may benefit from this procedure, is the Bathurst Copper. It has 
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similar habits, foodplants and associated ants, and is the only butterfly listed on the Federal Biodiversity Protection Act 
schedules. Only three colonies were known, there are now 29 sites and the number is growing. These sites need to 
be rejuvenated, and consideration is being given to the Eltham experience. 


National Action Plan for Australian Butterflies 

Tim is involved in formulating a National Action Plan to try to get a handle оп 'real' conservation status of all Australian 
taxa, to put in place a conservation plan for the endangered ones and a database of experts for consultation. The 
Action Plan must prioritise those that need the most conservation attention. There are 650 taxa in Australia, too many 
to be able to do anything for all of them. 


It differs from vertebrate action plans in that nearly all the interest in butterflies is non-professional — collectors, 
naturalists etc. Contentious issue — do we allow collection? If we disallow, many collectors will not be forthcoming with 
their knowledge. Many have given up and ceased to contribute to the knowledge base. As a result, there are no 
systematic lists for butterflies in Australian National Parks. This emotional dislike of collectors is ill-founded for the 
most part. A code of ethics for collectors is being formulated. 


It is important to list endangered species .. but equally important to de-list those that are found to be secure. Funds 


seem to be available only for listed species .. a political reality, but not a reason to leave them listed unnecessarily. 
De-listed species need to be flagged for ongoing study in case situations change in the future. 


E 
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Мау Excursion - Melbourne Aquarium and Botanic Gardens 


... Ade Foster 


Pres members made the journey by bus and car to the Melbourne Aquarium. Despite the condition of the 


highway, we arrived early. Discretion being the better part of valour, parked the bus legally in the Trade Centre 
Carpark, rather than risk the ire of the local gendarmes by parking our thirteen seater in a space reserved for 
busses with fourteen seats or more. 


After coffee, we were met by Nicole, an Environmental Sciences Graduate from Deakin University, Rusden, who 
was to be our guide for the morning. The tour began with a look at the schooling behaviour of rainbow trout, a 
facility which Peter could have put to good use. We moved through the Cuttlefish exhibit, marvelling at the 
beautiful and quickly changing colours they displayed. On through the estuary and mangrove exhibits with their 
giant long-finned eels and friendly banjo rays to the magnificent coral reef. We moved down to the underwater Port 
Phillip exhibit in time for the shark, ray and fish feeding ... two divers hand-feeding hundreds of salmon, snapper, 
sharks and rays. Then upstairs to stand in line for the underwater roller-coaster ride, which is included in the 
admission price and a must see for the more adventurous. Dennis took five turns that | know of. 


After lunch we split the group with some opting to stay for a longer, more leisurely look around the aquarium, the 
others moving on for a walk in the magnificent Botanic Gardens. Despite the well-publicised culling of the Grey- 
headed flying foxes, there were still large numbers of the beautiful creatures in evidence. | tried in vain to see what 
damage these animals are doing to the gardens, and the family who were celebrating a birthday on the lawns 
below the colony were not in the least put off by the smell. Perhaps | missed something. 


A wonderful day was had by all at two wonderful attractions in the heart of the big smoke. | urge all members to 
avail themselves of the earliest opportunity to have a look at both. 


ee ee 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
15 May, 2001 


..Barry Lingham 


Speaker: Paul MacDonald 
Subject ‘Brown Falcons’ 


P aul is a student at ANU who is 
currently undertaking a doctorate 
based on the ‘Parental Investment 
and Mate Choice in Brown 
Falcons.’ He has elected to study 
the falcons at the Werribee 
Treatment Complex as this area 
probably contains more Brown 
Falcons per hectare than 
anywhere else. 


During two years, Paul has noted 
119 territory holders, 23 birds that 
are floating non-territory holders 
and a total of 105 nestlings within 
the survey site. 


The female Brown Falcon is 
generally a much larger bird than 
the male, with an average weight 
of 660 gm compared to the males 
490gm. The adult female is 
usually creamy-white underneath 
with cream coloured spots under 
the wing. The adult male tends to 
be whiter in the front and has a 
yellow eye-ring and cere. Juvenile 
birds have buffy yellow underparts 
that become whiter as they get 
older. 


Brown Falcons use nests vacated 
by other birds such as Ше 
Ravens, Magpies or Wedge-tailed 
Eagles. Paul has noted that 
differing pairs of falcons feed their 
young upon different diets. There 
are four main prey types: rabbits; 
skinks and other small reptiles or 
mammals, smaller birds; and large 
prey such as magpies, gulls, black- 
shouldered kites or tiger snakes. 


The falcons often hunt before 
dawn and bring regular supplies of 
food to the chicks. Most of the 
hunting is performed by the male 
birds. They provide the nestlings 
with food as wells as feeding the 
female who spends most of her 
time on the nest. 


The Brown Falcons usually have a 
high fidelity rate with pair bonds 
remaining all year and persisting 
for many years in some cases. 
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Тһе breeding cycle starts in July 


when territorial disputes апа 
displays begin. The birds are very 
vocal at this time. 


In early August, the first 
copulations take place and by mid- 
September, courtship feeding and 
egg laying begin. During October, 
the newly hatched nestlings are 
fed by the male. Pin feathers 
emerge after about 2 weeks and 
by 3 weeks of age the buffy yellow 
plumage is well developed. The 
young stay in the nest for about 40 
days (males) or 45 days (females) 
before fledging. 


By mid-November, the young have 
fledged, and they become fully 
independent by January. The 
young birds, with yellowish breast 
plumage, dark back and spotted 
wings, disperse widely from the 
nest area 


Nesting takes place in a range of 
tree species, with no particular 
Species taking any preference. 
Generally, a nest in the tallest tree 
in a territory is selected, between 5 
to 18 metres from the ground. 
They lay 2 or 3 variable coloured 
eggs that are about the size of 
hens eggs. If a third egg is laid, 
this particular chick has a lower 
chance of survival. 


In a good season, 90% of pairs 
attempt to breed, but less than 
80% try to breed in a poor season 
when food sources are scared. 
Paul has established that one 
critical factor to the failure of 
breeding attempts lies in 
disturbance close to a nest site 
during the breeding season. 


Another major factor in breeding 
success is the age of the parent 
birds. Birds greater than 2 years 
of age were more successful in 
raising chicks. The choice of diet 
also had a marked affect on 
breeding success. 


Birds who fed their chicks on 
rabbits or larger prey were more 
successful. Chicks fed on mice 
and other small mammals or 
reptiles were least successful. 
Paul noted that the choice of food 
was dictated by the territory 
chosen by the parent birds. 
Certain types of prey were present 
in some territories. but not in 
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others. 


Older birds tended to choose 
territories with larger prey available 
while younger birds tend to be 
restricted to territories with only 
small prey present. Older birds 
tend to retain a particular territory. 
Older males tend to select older 
females as partners. 


Paul made a plea to all bird- 
watchers to check any Brown 
Falcons for leg rings. He has leg- 
banded most Werribee birds. 
They have 2 coloured bands on 
one leg and a colour band over a 
metal band on the other leg. All 
sightings can be passed on to 
Paul, or to Barry Lingham who will 
forward them on. 


Paul is a young and enthusiastic 
ornithologist who gave us an 
interesting insight into the 
characteristics and behaviour of 
Brown Falcons — a bird we tend to 
take for granted, yet a bird that is 
rapidly declining in numbers over 
much of its range. 


Hopefully the careful research that 
Paul is undertaking will increase 
our knowledge of the Brown 
Falcon and lead to management 
practices that will ensure that this 
splendid raptor continues to 

be a part of the landscape of ~ 
the Australian plains. 


NEXT BIRD GROUP 
MEETING 


19 June, 2001 


Susan Myers will speak on 
‘Birding in Vietnam’ 


Winter Wader Count 
29" June — 15 July 


We especially need people 
on Friday 29.06.01 to assist 
in counting at Moolap Salt 
works. 
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MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP 
EXCURSION REPORT 
17 May, 2001 

..Кау Campbell 


A south-easterly front came passing 


through Lime Burners Bay as 10 
GFNC members were out for their 
midweek birding venture. 


The birds were plentiful in number and 
species. At the end of our outing we 
had seen forty species of bird. We 
estimated that there were 140 Hoary- 
headed Grebe in two rafts swimming 
within close proximity of one another. 
Our group scanned a tightly packed 
line of birds all facing into the strong 
wind. Among this group, we identified 
approximately seventeen Pacific Gulls 
including a couple of immature birds. 
Occupying the higher altitudes were 


thousands of Silver Gulls and a count 
of four different raptors. 


With each succeeding outing we have, 
the increasing bird watching skills and 
expertise of the midweek birders is 
evident. 


Our thanks to Polly who does all the 
Organization and today she was our 
leader. It is very much appreciated 
Polly, by us all. 


JULY MID-WEEK BIRD 
EXCURSION 


To create an opportunity for members 
who only have school holidays to attend 
mid-week outings, we have changed the 
July date from the third Thursday to the 


first Thursday, July 5. 
Enquiries Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 


GROUP EXCURSION 
Thursday, 21 June, 2001 


YOU YANGS 


We will be doing the Circuit this time — 
expect to see a good variety of birds, 
especially some not generally seen 
around Geelong, such as Diamond 
Firetail, White-winged Chough, 
Weebill and perhaps а Speckled 
Warbler. 


Meet at the Corio Village Shopping 
Centre (southwest corner) at 8.30 am 
or at the entrance to the You Yangs at 
8.50 am. Finish about 1.00 pm. Bring 
morning tea. 


Leader: Kay Campbell 
Enquiries Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS May 2001 
-- compiled by John Bottomley 


М., of the highlights this month аге of woodland birds. The most unusual was ап observation by Rob McKenzie of a Dollarbird 
at the You Yangs in early May. The Dollarbird is a rare-visitor in the Geelong region. When seen it is typically in the You Yangs so 
this years visitor was true to form. Other notable observations of woodland birds are of a Fuscous Honeyeater and of Pink Robins 
in the Long Forest, of Pink Robins from the You Yangs and the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve and of Spotted Quail-Thrush and 
Varied Sitellas in the Brisbane Ranges. Large winter flocks of both Corellas and Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos have been reported 


as have the usual winter flocks of Cattle Egrets. Unusual raptor sightings include a Grey Goshawk from Newtown and sightings of 
Spotted Harriers from Lake Merrimu and Corio. White morph Grey Goshawks are typically seen in small numbers in the Geelong 
region in Winter. We continue to receive reports of Crested Pigeons from between Geelong and Bacchus Marsh. This month's 
reports include flocks of sixteen and eleven seen by Marilyn Hewish and Jocelyn Calvert. This species now seems to be well 
established in the region. 


Observations were submitted by (BAt) Bryant Attwood, (CMo) Craig Morley, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (FS) Fred Smith, (HS) Hans 
Streefkerk, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jocelyn Calvert, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (RBa) Ray Baverstock, 
(RBe) Ray Beckworth, (RMc) Rob MacKenzie, (RT) Rachel Turner. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Musk Duck 3 5/4/01 Durdiddwarrah South Reservoir. RMc 
Black Swan 2 28/4/01 Anakie-Ballan Road south of Pringles Road. On a flooded JB, JCa 
paddock with two Black Duck. 
37 5/5/01 Anakie-Ballan Road south of Pringles Road. On a flooded JCa, JB, 
paddock with 45+ Black Duck, 130+ Chestnut Teal, 6 Hoary- MHe, DHe 


headed Grebe, numerous Masked Lapwing, numerous White- 
faced Heron and one Shelduck. 


Leopold. Heard calling as flying over at 1915 on a partly cloudy RMc 
moonlight night. 


Pink-eared Duck Unknown 5/5/01 


Darter 1 20/4/01 Long Forest. A female in a small pool on Djerriwarrh Creek. Also MHe, JB 
on 22/4/01. 

Cattle Egret 50+ 5/5/01 Geelong-Ballan Road south of rail crossing. In paddock with JB, JCa 

Spotted Harrier і 1 22/4/01 Eu) Close to location of observation of 11/3/01 (Vol. 36 No.11) MHe, DHe 
1 5/5/01 Lake Merrimu picnic area. MHe 

Grey Goshawk 1 7/4/01 Newtown. White morph bird. Being harassed by Magpies. CMo 

Collared Sparrowhawk 1 19/4/01 Leopold. Immature bird. RMc 

Common Sandpiper 1 10/4/01 Barwon Heads, Sheepwash boatramp. A very plump bird. RMc, JB 

Crested Tern 500 13/5/01 Apollo Bay wharf. MHe 


Continued on page 16 
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Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Crested Pigeon 3 5/4/01  Staughton Vale near Anakie Gorge turnoff. RMc 

1 22/4/01 Long Forest. MHe 
1 25/4/01 Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road at West Gateway Road. Also MHe 
5 on 13/5/01. 
1 25/4/01 3 kms south of Bacchus Marsh. MHe 
16 25/4/01 ВаШапа East. MHe 
1 30/4/01  Parwan. Also one on 1/5/01. MHe 
11 4/5/01  Geelong-Ballan Road at Pringles Road. JCa 
4 13/5/01 Barwon Prison. MHe 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 5 20/4/01 Highton. BAt 
10+ 8/5/01 Highton. Flying East at 0915. RBa 
85 17/5/01 East Geelong. Flying north-east at 0915. JB, MAC 
140 18/5/01 East Geelong. Flying south-west at 1600. JB, MAC 
Gang Gang Cockatoo 2 20/4/01 — Waurn Pond Creek. RBe 
up to 10 27/3/01 Leopold. Regular until 8/5/01. RMc 
Long-billed Corella 2 4/5/01 Freshwater Creek. In a flock of 30+ Little Corellas. HS 
Little Corella 400 5/5/01 5 km south of Bacchus Marsh. In a flock with 40-50 Long- MHe 
billed Corellas and 50 Sulphur-crested Cockatoos. 
Swift Parrot 1 20/4/01 Long Forest, Moonah Track. MHe, JB 
Orange-bellied Parrot i 20/5/01 . Lake Connewarre southern shore. JCa, JB 
Barn Owl 1 16/5/01 Сееіопа-Ва!ап Road South of Anakie Road. Flew through JB 
car headlights at 2230. 
Dollarbird 1 3/5/01 You Yangs. Possibly a juvenile with a grey-brown bill. RMc 
Speckled Warbler 2 30/3/01 You Yangs near stockyard. RMc 
3 3/5/01 You Yangs near Turntable. RMc 
Southern Whiteface 3 30/3/01 You Yangs in the regular location. RMc 
3 3/5/01 You Yangs in the regular location. RMc 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 1 20/4/01 Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Track. Also one on Oldhouse Track МНе, JB 
28/4/01. 
6 8/5/01 Barwon Heads. A flock flying from The Bluff towards town. RMc 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 20 6/4/01 Bells Beach. A flock flying Northeast. RMc 
1 13/4/01 | Newtown. Early record for in town. CMo 
7 1/5/01 Johnstone Park, Geelong. CMo 
Fuscous Honeyeater 1 22/4/01 Long Forest, Long Point. In flowering Grey Box with other MHe, FS 
honeyeaters. 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 10 3/5/01 You Yangs. 8 at Information Centre and 2 at Drysdales RMc 
Road. 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 2 8/5/01 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. RMc 
White-naped Honeyeater 2 29/4/01 Newtown. First record of season in this location. CMo 
Scarlet Robin 11 30/3/01 You Yangs. In four separate locations. RMc 
Flame Robin i 3/5/01 You Yangs. 5 brown birds and two breeding plumage males. RMc 
Pink Robin 2 20/4/01 Long Forest, Long Point Track and Djerriwarrh Track. Also MHe, JB 
one on Djerriwarrh Track 28/4/01. 
3/5/01 You Yangs. All brown birds in separate locations. RMc 
8/5/01 Ocean Grove Nature reserve. Together but squabbling. RMc 
Eastern Yellow Robin 1 13/5/01 Пе Motts Road Anakie. Sat on balcony railing for a few JB, JCa 
minutes. 
Spotted Quail-thrush 4 5/4/01 Brisbane Ranges. З heard at Cattle Gully Track and 1 on RMc 
Quartz Track. 
Varied Sitella 5 5/4/01 Brisbane Ranges on escarpment above Staughton Vale. RMc 
4-5 13/5/01 Brisbane Ranges. Burn area on Butchers Road. JCa, JB 
Golden Whistler 1 17/4/01 Barwon Valley Golf Course. A male bird. Also one female оп ВА 
19/4/01. 
1 1/5/01 Belmont. Present until 15/5/01. RT 
1 10/5/01 Highton. A male bird in eclipse plumage. RBa 
Restless Flycatcher 1 3/5/01 You Yangs. RMc 
Dusky Woodswallow 5 3/5/01 You Yangs near Branch Road. RMc 
Pied Currawong 3 15/5/01 Grovedale. Two adults and a juvenile. Not seen previously in RBe 
this area. 
Mistletoebird 1 16/4/01 Newtown. CMo 
Silvereye 1 28/4/01 Long Forest. Imitating Sacred Kingfisher, Sitella, Restless MHe 
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Flycatcher, Speckled Warbler, Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike 
and Grey Shrike-thrush. 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Position vacant 

Vice-President Position vacant 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 52212956 woodies@jc.com.au 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291  lingham.barry.k @ edumail.vic.gov.au 
Committee Member Bernie Franke 5224 1312  berkers(psmartchat.net.au 
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Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
3 i Diana Primrose 52501811 


1 fi Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
s x Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 


Honorary Librarian Position vacant 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
k (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 52297494 . 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group | Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS. 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Valerie Lloyd-Jones Veronica Mahoney Heather Cameron 
Edna Harrison 


Lorraine Preston Polly Cutcliffe Veronica Mahaoney 
Heather Cameron 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


The old Music Room behind the big hall at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 
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